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THE CIRCULAR 

{fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Txams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retieious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


Che Oneid } 
he Oneida Community 
MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags ;§Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green c& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Binte Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of hould acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 
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BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, 1 summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Ee Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 


of the country. 
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As the life of man is the soul, the love 
of life, in the strict sense of the expres- 
sion, is the love of the soul ; and as the 
soul in the present state of existence 
dwells partly in the body, the love of life 
as a whole, of course includes the love of 
that part of life which is in the body. 
One who truly Joves his whole life, how- 
ever, will love the bodily part of it only 
in a subordinate degree. He will not 
regard his body as necessary to his con- 
tinued existence and happiness, but only 
as a valuable dwelling-place for the pres- 
ent. This radical, absolute love of life, 
which goes back into that which is purely 
spiritual, and fastens on eternal existence, 
holding the body as a circumstance, and 
not as an essential, is a passion which 
the gospel seeks to awaken. 

But the love of life in the usual sense, 
is the love of bodily life. Men whose ex- 
perience has run altogether into corpo- 
real actions and sensations, who have 
never been drawn backward into con- 
sciousness of the purely spiritual parts of 
their being, have little or no conception 
of any life but that of the body, and 
practically account death the end of exis- 
tence. Of course they love that part of 
their life which is in the body, as their 
whole life. This partial, false love of life, 
it is one of the principal objects of the 
gospel to eradicate. 

Lust, in the usual evil sense of the 

word, is excessive unruly desire. Mere 
desire of food, money, &c., is not neces- 
sarily Just. It is when these objects are de- 
sired in a dezree beyond their value, and 
without due reference to other interests, 
that the passion for them becomes lust. 
Now that love of bodily life which regards it 
as the whole man, is palpably excessive— 
disproportionate to the absolute and rela- 
tive value of the object. It is therefore 
a lust in the evil sense of the word—as 
truly so, as the passion of the drunkard, 
the whoremonger, and the miser. Its 
proper place is among the low, degrading, 
sensual passions. 
In order to ascertain its exact place 
on the scale of sensuality, we must take 
a comprehensive view of the philosophy 
of life. Happiness, which is the ultimate 
object of all love, is produced by the con- 
junction of desire with its object. It is 
not the desire of food, nor food itself, but 
the desire and food united, that produce 
the pleasure of eating. Desire and its 
object may be called the subjective and 
oljective means of happiness ; and these 
two classes of means are concerned in 
every form of pleasure of which man is 
capable. As we love happiness, so we 
subordinately love the means of it. The 
epicure loves food on the one hand, and 
his appetite on the other, in proportion 
as he loves the pleasure which he finds 
in their union. 

Now all the objective means of sensual 
happiness—the cutward material for the 
gratification of amativeness, alimentive- 
ness, and the rest of the animal passions 
—are procurable by money. Hence money 
is the representative of all earthly good, 
and the love of money is equivalent to 
the love of the world asa whole. It isa 
concentration of all the various passious 
for individual worldly objects. While 
the love of food, beauty, music, equipage, 
&c., are specific passions, the love of 
money is generic, including them all.— 
Hence the apostle calls the love of money 
the ‘root of allevil,’ meaning that it is 
the central generic passion, to which all 





evil desires for worldly objects are to be 
referred as branches. 

But this relates only to the objective 
means of sensual happiness. If appetite, 
as well as an external object, is necessary 
to pleasure, and if men love the subject- 
ive as well as the objective means of hap- 
piness, the question still remains— What 
is the central, generic affection, to which 
all the affections for the various specific 
sensual appetites are to be referred ? In 
other words, what is the root of all sen- 
sual self-love, as distinguished from the 
love of the world ? We answer, it is the 
love of life, in the usual sense of the ex- 
pression. As bodily life is the stock on 
which all sensual appetites grow, so the 
love of bodily life is the stock on which 
all other kinds of sensual self-love grow. 
The love of life is to the subjective class 
of means of happiness, just what the love 
of money is to the objective class. As 
money is the representative of all worldly 
valuables, so the life of the body is the 
representative of all susceptibllities to 
happiness from those valuables, As the 
love of money is the ‘root of all evil’ ob- 
jectively considered, so the love of life, is 
the root of all evil subjectively considered. 
Life cannot make aman happy in the 
present state of the world, without mon- 
ey ; and money can not make a man 
happy without life. Money and life are 
the necessary complements of each other 
—the father and mother of sensual hap- 
piness ; and the love of money and the 
love of life are the two foci of all sensual 
affections, 

We may go astep further. Strictly 
speaking the love of life takes precedence 
of the love of money, aud, in fact, includes 
it; for life is more absolutely essen- 
tial to happiness, than money. Life is 
the ‘ post in the middle.’ Money is the 
circumstance. Dying men often love life 
intensely, after their love of worldly valu- 
ables isgone. The love of money, traced 
to its root, is the love of life. So that, 
on the whole, love of bodily life stands 
at the head of the whole list of sensual 
passions, subjective and objective. It is 
the CENTER-LUST in carnal human nature, 

The direction of Christ’s labors, as a 
reformer, was exactly in accordance with 
these views. The strength of his rebukes 
und exhortations was laid out, not on the 
various specific forms of sensuality and 
vice, but on the two generic lusts—the 
love of money, and the love of life. To 
those who proposed to follow him, his 
word was—‘ Leave your money, and fol- 
low me to the cross.’ 


In his warfare with the love of life, he 
manifested in the first place most unequiv- 
ocally that his hostility was not against 
bodily life itself, but against the dispro- 
tionute love of it. He took upon him the 
profession of physician, and went about 
healing all manner of diseases. But in 
the mean time he taught his disciples 
that none but those who could hate and 
forsake their own lives could follow him 
to the end. ‘ He that loveth his life,’ 
said he, ‘ shall lose it ; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake, shall find it. T'i- 
nally he proved that he was in earnest by 
dying himself. His cross gave a death- 
blow to the center-lust. Before that 
blow was given, his followers might have 
begun to imagine, from seeing his power 
over diseases, that he was about to put 
an end to the death of the body immedi- 
ately, and establish his kingdom in this | 
world. Nothing could have been better | 
fitted to mortify such imaginings and | 
longings of the flesh, than his own sub-| 
mission to death. He passed the ‘dark | 
valley,’ and raised his standard in the| 








resurrection ; leaving his followers no al-' 


ternative but to pass the same way into 
the kingdom for which they hoped. 

During the whole period of the apos- 
tolic age, the church was ina school, the 
principal lesson of which was— Through 
much tribulation we enter into the king- 
dom of God.’ Persecution, like a school- 
master, stood over believers with the rod 
of martyrdom. Paul lived thirty years 
just within the jaws of death—dying dai- 
ly, and yet living. All the apostles and 
prominent teachers of the church lived in 
continual hazard of the fate of Stephen, 
and many of them at last experienced it. 
The whole church which had the honor of 
casting down the accuser and beginning 
the kingdom of God in the first resur- 
rection, are described as those who were 
‘beheaded for the witness of Jesus.’ 
Rev. 20: 4. It was their glory that 
‘ they loved not their lives unto the death.’ 
Rev, 12: 11. 

God has placed the whole human race 
in circumstances which indicate that one 
of the principal objects of his administra- 
tion is to mortify the center-lust. The un- 
certainty of life at all times, the certainty 
of death at last, the diseases which as- 
sail all from time to time, the terrible 
agonies which are the peculiar lot of wo- 
men, and the perils of war which special- 
ly fall on men, make life universally a 
school in which all may learn the same 
great lesson which Christ prescribed to 
his followers, and which the Primitive 
Church learned in the fires of persecu- 
tion. If we are willing to be taught 
that lesson, we need not look back to the 
‘martyr age,’ as though that were the 
only time of the death-trial. It has been 
the ‘martyr age’ over the whole earth, 
ever since Adam sinned. The persecu- 
tion of ‘him that hath the power of 
death’ has raged against the whole hu- 
man race six thousand years ; and every 
man, woman and child, hag opportunity 
almost daily to see his victims bleed, and 
to learn to face his terrors. 

We see then that whoever is nourish- 
ing in himself and others the love of bodi- 
ly life, as though it were the whole or the 
principal life of man, and representing it 
as not only innocent but commendable 
for men to make it an important and even 
paramount business to take care of their 
health, and prolong their lives, is laboring 
to contravene the manifest policy of God 
in the administration of the world—to in- 
troduce not only a different but an opposite 
gospel from that of the cross of Christ, 
and to stimulate into the highest possible 
prurience that very central lust which is 
the parent of all others, and which more 
than all others needs to be disciplined 
and crucified. 

The physiological reformers of our times 
would seem to think there is no danger 
of men’s loving their lives too much.— 
One would conclude from their writings, 
that health is the ‘ one thing needful.’— 
‘the great salvation :’ and that in the 
place of Christ’s saying, ‘ He that loveth 
his life shall lose it,’ we ought to substi- 
tute—‘ He that loveth not his life with 
tenfold more fervor than men generally 
do, shall lose that and everything else 
that is valuable.’ Self-denial and cross- 
bearing, with them, instead of being a 
denial and crucifixion of the actual life, 
is eating aod drinking by rule ; mortify- 
ing some of the grosser propensities, and 
enduring a life-long struggle to preserve 
health by obeying the natural laws : i. e., 
it is a denial of the branches of sensuality 
for the benefit of the root. Now we fully 
believe that a man who has passed fromthe 
ordinary sensual regimen into the strictest 
chastity of Grahamism, if he has done it 
for the sake of saving his bodily life and 
health, and has contracted in the process 
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(as it may be presumed he has) an extra- 
ordinary affection for his life, is really a 
more sensual man than he was before.— 
The special sins of the glutton and the 
whoremonger may have been suppressed, 
but the center-lust is stronger than ever. 
We hesitate not to say, that in our view 
it would be far better for a man to have 
bad health and to die before his prime 
(if that is the Jegitimate result of ‘ seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,’ without caring for the 
questions—* What shall we eat, what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed ?’) than to spend his days in 
serving and disciplining his body, and in 
studying ways and means to make it feel 
the best and hold together longest. We 
are not sure but that war, (which it is so 
fashionable to deprecate in these days,) so 
far as it reduces the love of life, and pro- 
duces in some a semblance, at least, of 
the noble martyr spirit, has a better moral 
tendency than those reforms which stim- 
ulate the love of life, and convert immor- 
tal men into body-tenders. 

It behooves those who believe that 
health for the body as well as tor the soul, 
is to be obtained by faith, and who are 
looking for another manifestation of 
Uhrist’s healing power, and a final victory 
over disease and death, to take heed that 
they faJl not into the error of the physi- 
ologists. God will not serve the lusts of 
the flesh ; and when he sees that his gifts 
of healing are drawing attention away 
from the soul to the body, and are feeding 
and fattening the love of life, he will cer- 
tainly withhold them. In this matter it 
will be found true that ‘he that loveth 
his life shall Jose it.’ The way to ¢hut 
out the power of health, is to crave and 
seek for it, as though it were the ‘one 
thing needful.’ And the way to admit 
and attract that power, is to love Jife and 
health only according to their true value, 
and ‘ seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,’ We fully believe that 
a glorious victory over disease and death 
is coming. But we also believe that it 
will not come till the love of life and health 
and the fear of death, have been thorough- 
ly and permanently reduced, either by 
suffering or by faith, to their proper di- 
mensions. 

As ‘ the sorrow of the world worketh 
death,’ while ‘godly sorrow worketh re- 
pentance, unto life,’ so the sufferings of 
the world increase self-love, but godly 
sufferings increase faith and love toward 
God, and teach men to ‘count not their 
lives dear unto them.’ Though, under 
the devil’s reign, it is, as we have said, 
always the ‘ martyr-age,’ yet it must be 
remembered that they only are the true 
martyrs who voluntarily and joyfully sub- 
mit to suffering and death for Christ’s 
sake. When disease and the shadow of 
death come upon believers, let them not 
count it the only way of escape, to turn 
their backs upon the enemy and seek 
from the Lord or from medicine a recov- 
ery of health. There are two ways to 
victory. Death is theirs as well as life.— 
See Rom. 8: 35—39, 1 Cor. 3:22. And 
death, on many accounts, may be ‘ far 
better than life. Phil. 1: 21—23. Let 
them joyfully consent to conquer either 
way, and leave the choice to God. Let 
them turn and face death. They will be 
quite as likely to regain health in a spirit 
of calm willingness to die, as in a spirit 
of anxiety and fear. And, if God deals 
with them as with sons, he will surely 
hold them in presence of the ‘ king of ter- 
rors,’ till they learn not to fear him.— 
There is no joy sweeter to the spirit than 
that of him whose faith has fairly 
triumphed over the love of life, so that he 
can look death full in the face without a 
shudder. It is not the anxious love of 
life, but the free and joyful spirit of mar- 
tyrdom, that will finally drive disease and 
death out of the universe of God. 
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. .. Speaking of the Atlantic Monthly reminds one 
of Mrs. Stowe’s pleasant stury of the ‘ Minister's 
Wooing.’ She has a decidedly original way of 


composition. Whenever the fit seizes her, no 
matter at what hour or place, she is oblivious of 
every thing else. It is not unusual to see her 
putting the finishing touches to some of her sen- 
tences, or correcting the prvof-sheets, at the 
counting-room of Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, 
her publishers. I saw her the other day, amid 
the hubbub of business, writing the closing par- 
agraphs for the June number of the Ailantic, as 
unconcernedly as if she had been at home in the 
seclusion of her own library.— Evening Post. 
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The prevailing doctrine in the world is, that 
the family institution, as it now exists, is a nat- 
ural, organic out-growth of human nature, and 
that no better system can be devised for the edu- 
cation and training of human beings. It is held 
that it presents the only true relation of the sex- 
es, and affords the only conditions under which 
the training and discipline necessary to fit child- 
ren for the journey of life—of a life which shall 
reach forward into eternity—can be accorded. It 
is claimed that marriage and the exclusive family 
relation are founded in the principies of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and hence are sacred and absolute 
moralities which must be fostered and cherished 
as among the cardinal foundations of Christianity 
and civilization. This doctrine, though coming 
down to us with the sanction of centuries, and 
sustainel by the influence and practice of sixty 
generations, is, nevertheless, we believe, a false 
doctrine, born oferror and of an apostate system of 
Christianity and morality. And not least amongst 
the proofs that it is false and factitious, is the 
fact that the spirit that is fostered and developed 
under the exclusive marriage and family institu- 
tion is a spirit that is totally at war with the 
spirit of the Gospel—we mean the spirit of sel- 
fishness and jealousy. It separates men and 
women off into an infinite number of dualties, 
and throws round each duality a wall of separa- 
tion from all the others, giving it a particular in- 
terest which is distinct from the interests of other 
men and women. And having thus divided man- 
kind up into little family institutions, it Icaves 
them to work out the problem of hfe in a vast 
chaos of individualism and selfishness. The fact 
of human brotherhood is lost sight of and ig- 
nored, or becomes only a vague sentimentality, 
without hving power or a recognized form. The 
great original family idea which existed in the 
mind of the Creator and which the purified hu- 
man heart responds to, ceases to be recognized. 
God’s ownership of all things is ignored, and a 
human ownership is set up instead. Woman be- 
comes the property of man, and is guarded with 
the vigilant eye of jealousy and murder. 

Now a.svcial system which produces such 
fruits as these, we believe is not the best which 
can be devised for the education aad training of 
human beings. Not that we would deny that 
marriag? bas had its function in the plan of God, 
fur educating the race and in preparing it for 
a final ascent out of sin. Marriage has been a 
straight jacket for crazy and bedeviled amative- 
nese, during the past ages, and as a disciplinary 
institution, has been vastly better than the law- 
less animalism of free lust. But marriage and 
the family institution were ordained unly as tem- 
porary and disciplmary states which were to pass 
away with the progress of mankind on to a higher 
plane of civilization. Mankind will as surely be 
called to pss out from them, as it has been to 
pass into them. Marriage familism belongs to 
the legal stage of human experience, and as part 
of the law ‘enters that the offence may abound, 
to show men the need of a social savior, and as a 
school-master, lead them to him. Christ came to 
the world as such a Savior; and as a Social Savior: 
he offers us better conditions upon which to or- 
ganize society, than are accorded by marriage 
familism. The Gospel of Christ introduces a 
principle which necessarily destroys the marriage 
institution and which must revolutionize the 
whole organization of society. That principle is, 
that God owns all things. God owns all things ; 
hence men and women cin not own each other. 
Under the Gospel of Christ, no human relation 
can come in to modify or destroy this principle ; 
it is the fundamental law of heaven—the code of 





the universe. Society calls itself Christian, but 
it makes no attempt to apply this first and all- 


important, all-absorbing principle of Christianity 
to human relations. Instead of being Christian, 
the world 1s practically atheistic. It ignores God 
in its social institutions, and in consequence, is 
full of sin, selfishness, murder, and all the wick- 
edness of the wicked one. 

Believing that society, as it is, isnot based on the 
principles of Christianity, and that it is possible 
to apply the Gospel of Christ to human relations, 
in @ way to produce better results than have hith- 
erto appeared in the world, the Oneida Commu- 
nity have commenced a redrganization of society. 
Recognizing God’s ownership of all things as the 
first and central truth of the universe, it follows; 

Ist. That we are ‘ members one of another.’ 

2d. As members one of another we have no 
separate inlerests. 

3d. Having no separate interests, Communism 


* | takes the place of marriage. 


In moving forward on to this platform what has 
been our experience? Have we lost anything 
that is valuable as a ministering agency in the 
growth and education of men and women into the 
fullness of heavenly manhood.and womanhood ? 
We answer, most emphatically, No. On the con- 
trary, every faculty of our souls has received a new 
stimulus to nobleandgodlikeaction. Everything 
which nourishes and builds up true humanity ; all 
that is pure, beautiful and lovely in the relations 
of the sexes; all that promotes truth, unity and 
peace is conserved, fustered and strengthened by 
Bible Communism. The feeling of home and all 
that makes home delightful, and invests life with 
poetry, joy and the aroma of bright affection— 
friendship, tenderness and love, with their sweet of- 
fices, music with its harmonies that reach to heaven, 
art and all the charms that art can give: all these 
are the spontaneous and natural fruits of commun- 
ism. It surrounds our daily avocations with the in- 
terest and inspiration of worship-—the conscious” 
ness that we are working, for God—working with 
him in his great purpose of establishing his king- 
dom in this world. The spirit of jealousy and 
murder which prevails in society in connection 
with the marriage institution, finds no place 
amongst us—it cannot live in an atmosphere of 
sincerity and true love, in a socicty where God’s 
ownership is recognized and made the basis of civ- 
ilization. Inasociety where Christ is acknowl- 
edged as king of the passions—as the teacher of love 
—there can be no such licentiousness and diaboli- 
cal explosions as have recently disgraced the city of 
Washington, and which are of frequent occurrence 
in the world. Moreover in the care of children— 
in the ministrations of parental culture and disci- 
pline—securing obedience and a good spirit, Bible 
Communism offers hundred-fold advantages over 
ordinary society. It surrounds them with the 
strength and influence of arighteous spirit ; it es- 
tablishes the principle of the ascending fellowship 
among them, by which they are drawn upward to 
their superiors, and thus grow in the nurture and 
admonition of the heavenly spirit. 


Such are the conditions and results of a social 
system which we believe to be better adapted to 
the education of human beings than the system 
which now obtains. We are willing it should be 
judged by its fruits. We have been regarded as 
disorganizers, as visionaries and fanatics, but we 
ask society to note one thing: we are construclives 
rather than destructives; we seek to supersede 
the present social institutions by better ones rather 
than merely to destroy those nowexisting. We 
ask mankind to go forward to a higher and purer 
civilization. While the material aspect of the 
world is continually advancing; while steam, 
electricity and machinery are revolutionizing 
man’s relations to matter, and bringing nations 
and individuals into closer and more intimate 
contact, we ask that suciety shall likewise ad- 
vance and have the liberty of outgrowing the old, 
decayed and corrupt morality which now hangs 
with oppressive weight upon the human heart.— 
We believe better social conditions are possible, 
because we believe the kingdom of heaven is a 
possible attainment. And to the glad future of 
happiness and joy, of unity and brotherhocd, of 
heaven-born love, of Communism in all the out- 
gushing affections, noble feelings and infinite aspi- 
rations of the soul, to which the gospel of Christ 
invites us, we wish to go forward.—r. L. Pp. 





A Way out of Difficulty. 
Sincerity is the wuy out of trouble, was a fa- 
vorite maxim with M. E. U., (our dear and absent 
friend,) and our experience and observation have 
often impressed us with its truth. We are con- 
vinced that more frequently than otherwise, it 
will be found that bad and unple sant spiritual 





experiences commence with some departure from 


perfect sincerity. The occasion may have been 
apparently trifling, and yet sufficiently important 
to befog our spiritual atmosphere and surround us 
with untruthful influences. God is light, and in 
proportion as we are in fellowship with him, we 
shall love and seek the light. In the words of 
the apostle John, ‘ God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we say that we have fellow- 
ship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie and 
do not the truth: but if we walk in the light, as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us {rom all sin.’ Here we see that even 
salvation from sin is mentioned as the reward of 
walking in the light—of sincerity. As God loves 
light and sincerity, so the devil hates these ele- 
ments; and there is no better way to resist the 
devil, and evil spirits, than to exercise sincerity. 
It will scatter the most murky influences of unbe- 
lief, and introduce sunshine and glorious day where 
before were night and thick darkness. Cherish 
the spirit of sincerity in our hearts, and vur expe- 
rience will be bright and satisfactory. It will 
bring improvement, happiness, newness of life, and 
the best gifts ; but if we tolerate, in our hearts 
the spirit of insincerity—darkness, secretiveness, 
semi-truthfulness—it is vain to expect satisfactory 
spiritual experience. Therefore we are disposed 
to say to all who are in darkness, doubt, unbelief, 
to all whose experience is unfruitful and unsatis- 
factory—to all who desire a new growth of spiritu- 
al life—be sincere with yourselves and with oth- 
ers; sincerity is the way out of trouble and into 
bliss.—w. Aa. H. 





End of the Sickles Case. 





The trial of Sickles is ended, and the champion 
of murder and jealousy is acquitted amid the shouts 
and plaudits of tho Washington multitude. The 
twenty-one days’ legal details, arguments, testimo- 
ny, judicial decisions, lawyer rhetoric, &c., were 
a miserable farce, so far as the administration of 
justice was concerned. No attempt was made by 
the jury to apply the law which they had sworn 
to uphold, to the facts of the case. Instead of de- 
voting themselves to their duty as the servants 
of the law, they arrogated the functions of law- 
makers, and enacted new principles of jurispru- 
dence. The correspondent of the N. Y. Times 
says: 

‘ After the trial I had the pleasure of meeting 
ten of the gentlemen who composed the jury, and 
Iam specially instructed by them t» state, and 
they wish it distinctly understood, that they 
gave their verdict on the principle that in the ab- 
sence of any adequate punishment by law for adul- 
tery, the man who violates the honor, and deso- 
lates the home of his neighbor, does so at the 
peril of his life, and if he falls by the outraged 
husband’s hands, he deserves his doom. This 
principle, they informed me, they agreed upon 
unanimously some six days since. They have 
made it from this hour a principle of American law.’ 


Venerable men! conservators of the family altar ! 
how grateful should society be for your arduous 
labors! How pregnant with the welfare of huaman- 
ity, must have been those 

‘ Crowded hours of glorious life,’ 

during which you sat, calm and deliberate, with 
awful front impending, in that bright arena of 
honor—a Washington court room! How rapid- 
ly social crime will decrease, now that the husband, 
though he himself may come direct from a brothel. 
can shoot down whosoever he imagines has tres- 
passed on his own peculiar social domain, with 
impunity! Sapient, self-elected legislators for the 
social welfare of the age—master builders of a pri- 
vate murder code—what a song of triumph 
should be sung to your memory! What a grand 
jubilee all the libertines in the land should get up 
in your behalf, for setting alight to their path- 
way and a lamp to their feet, to guide them in 
safety through the dangers of their devious jour- 
neys ! 

Seriously, however, we regard this verdict as a 
most disgraceful thing. It is taking a lung step 
backward toward the ages of barbarism—toward 
a state where every man is sole judge of his own 
right, and the red hand of vengeance is the law of 
the hour. It reveals the terrible depths and 
strength of the spiritual depravity to which men 
are in bondage. It is also a reflex of a great stra- 
tum of public cpinion which prevails in the coun- 
try on the subject of the social relations, and 
which in connection with the general government 
has its center in Washington. It is moreover 
another evidence of the ascendency of the southern 
spirit, and shows how large are the borders of that 
principality of selfishness which upholds slavery 
and all that is oppressive and corrupt in society. 

There is, however, we rejoice to sec, a public 
sentiment here at the North, which condemns 





Sickles, and this sham verdict. There is a party 
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here that is faithful to principle, and gravitates to- 
ward a higher civilization than that which shouts 
for the triumph of murder morality and glurifies 
the hero of Derringers and revolvers. Among the 
journals which have taken a manly attitude and 
spoken fearlessly for truth and justice in regard 
to this affair, we think the NV. Y. Evening Post 
stands deservedly high. It has won our respect 
and admiration.—r. L. Pp. 





A Word to Applicants. 


We are having many applications for member- 
ship, from time to time, which we are unable to 
favor from want of room, though well-disposed to- 
wards the applicants. And though we assured- 
ly anticipate having greater accommodations our- 
selves in jfuture, and that other Branch Associa- 
tions will spring up in various parts of the country 
as opportunities offer and Providence favors, still, 
it is important to consider what our friends can 
do, in the mean time, to advance their own im- 
provement, prepare themselves for association, 
and pave the way for the introduction of Com- 
munism universally. 

We will call attention to a few points that oc- 
cur to us as deserving consideration: 

1. Believers contemplating entering associa- 
tion, may get their business affairs thoroughly 
under their control, if they are not already at 
their command. They may also pay their debts, 
collect their dues, settle all quarrels and law-suits 
and free themselves from all business obligations 
which would prevent them from obeying the call 
of God at any time. In other words they may 
be God’s minute men. This work must all be 
done, before persons are really in a condition for 
association. It matters not how difficult it may 
be, it can be accomplished by a due amount of 
earnestness and perseverence. The Community 
here have experienced much trouble in conse- 
quence of members having negected these pre- 
liminary steps, anf we cannot too much urge up- 
on our friends the importance of attention to this 
matter. We recommend no neglect of business 
while persons remain in isolation, but only that 
they get conmand of their affairs ; and we are 
certain that instead of diminishing, it will in- 
crease their productiveness and enterprise. There 
is no surer way to bring reproach upon the gospel, 
than by a disorderly or dishonest course in busi- 
ness. 

2. Believers may emancipate themselves from 
bondage to their relations and friends, and make 
themselves free to follow the truth wherever it 
may lead. This should be done, not in a violent 
and denunciatory manner, but calmly and deter- 
minedly, that all may perceive that they are in ear- 
nest to carry out Christ’s injunction: ‘If any 
iaan come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.’ So long as believers are in bondage 
to what this or that friend says or thinks, they 
will be vacillating and unstable in all their ways. 
They need for their own salvation to maintain 
with unyielding purpose their liberty todo the 
will of God, however much that will may conflict 
with the received notions of morality and deco- 
rum, and the wishes of friends. This is an essen- 
tial step in the Christian experience, and may 
better be done before than after entering associ- 
ation, as it involves less spiritual labor and suffer- 
ing. 

3. Believers may cultivate the graces of the 
Spirit and effectually preach the gospel by their 
manner of life, under whatever circumstances God 
may place them. The more trying and vexatious 
their situation may be, the more call there is for 
faith, or that noble heroism of heart that gladly 
steps out on the promises of God, trusting in him 
for grace to honor their profession. There is no 
occasion for discouragement, even at repeated 
failures to realize the high standard of the gospel 
in their outward life. The power of God is at 
their service, and they must ultimately conquer 
all difficulties. ‘Though they fall seven times, 
yet ehall they rise again.’ Earnestness, meek- 
ness and faith, will carry them through all trials, 
and win the way to the hearts of the well-dis- 
posed, By steadily pursuing such a course, be- 
lievers may grow rapidly in grace, and prepare 
the way everywhere for associated life. 

We have thus briefly indicated some things 
that may be done, nay, that ought to be done, 
by the friends of Communism while they remain 
in isolation; and we trust these suggestions will 
not be unheeded. Other points will readily oc- 
cur to the reflective, which have not been touched 
upon. Let it be remembered that our principal 
mission as children of God, is, to diffuse a good 


spirit. This world would be a very good heaven 





if all its inhabitants were possessed of a good 
spirit. The magnetism of good life invests its 
possessors with a charm that is fascinating; and 
we cannot p!-ise Christ better, than to abandon 
ourselves to its genial influences.—a. w. c- 





.---Over four hundred Danish Mormons have 
left Denmark, recently, for Utah. 

...-Prof. Dove, a Prussian, has discovered that 
the best executed copies of steel or copper-plate 
engravings can be distinguished from the original, 
by placing them together in a binocular stereo- 
scope, when the difference between the print pro- 
duced by the original plate, and the spurious copy, 
is seen ata glance. This will be a sure method of 
detecting counterfeit bank notes. 

*---The Journal du Va contradicts the an- 
nourcement of the death uf M. Alexis de Tucque- 
ville, which appeared in the London Times. He 
is represented to be lying extremely low at the 
Isles d’Hieres. 

..--A correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
writing from Florence under date of April 2, 
says: ‘The Hon. Charles Sumner is here, absorbed 
in art, but looking worse than I had expected. 
He is obliged to lie in bed until noon to rest his 
spine, which still troubles him greatly.’ 





An Oneida J —aenal. 


Wednesday Evening, 27.—Social discussion— 
the difference between our code of honor and the 
world’s, Every body despises the spirit that is 
mean and narrow and stingy in respect to money ; 
we think such a spirit in love is just as contempt- 
ible, We honor generosity and magnanimity in 
respect to love, as it deserves to be honored, above 
all other kinds of generosity and magnanimity ; 
and the truth is, this kind of generosity compels 
the homage of the world, in spite of its social 
code. Witness its admiration of the wife of 
Burns, because she shed tears of sympathy when 
he grieved for his Highland Mary. This was an- 
gelic, every body thinks. Itis the spirit that we 
honor in men as well as women—the spirit that 
will admit a generous partnership in the affections. 
Of course it is not by suicide or assassination that 
honor is maintained in our Society. The argu- 
ment in defence of Sickles all the way assumes 
that the present form of society in single families, 
is the only form designed for man, and these 
families must fence themselves about, and pre- 
serve their sacredness, with jealousy and murder. 
Now we believe it is an open question at least, 
whether mankind may not be educated under a 
better system than what is called the family ‘n- 
stitution—whether we may not be educated as 
bees rather than as spiders. 

Thursday Evening, 28.—Mr. W. finished his 
narrauve. Among the diversities of his experi 
ence, he has been a medical student, a practical 
printer, and a U. S. marine. He has a native 
faculty for military drills, and it is proposed that 
he give our young men the benefit of his lessons, 
and put a class through the exercises he was sub- 
jected to in the Navy Yard. Miltary discipline 
has a fine effect on the physique. there is no doubt, 

Friday Evening, 29.—A note of withdrawal 
read from D. W. Ilfer request for outfit ordered 
to be granted, &c. The meeting was taking a 
desultory form, confessions of Christ were pass- 
ing, when a paper was handed to the parlor read- 
er, which on being communicated, proved to be a 
full settlement in the most satisfactory manner, 
of a somewhat perplexing negotiation. The hand 
of God was so apparent in our behalf, that there 
was a general acclamation and shout of thanks- 
giving. He is to us the Ancient of Days—the 
God of old—who led the Israelites through the 
wilderness, and who has shown himself strong in 
behalf of those that do uprightly, from time im- 
memorial. 

Saturday Evening, 30.—A musical entertain- 
ment. New Anthem by Bradbury; &c. 

Sunday.—-May-day—beautiful as could be wish. 
ed. A dreamy stillness in the air; but one can 
feel that all nature is alive, breaking its cerements, 
bounding into life. The garden, till lately a patch 
of mud, is now bright with daffodils and jonquils, 
hyacinths and polyanths; and the ever-to-be- 
loved tea-violet, the saint of flowers, is bestowing 
its exquisite perfume without seeking notice. It 
says, ‘If you love me, don’t press me, don’t look 
at me, forget me, and I will come to you as the 
sweet effluence of a gentle spirit..——The women 
had a meeting to-day for mutual edification, and 
it was proposed we have such a meeting every 
Sunday for a while, at the hour of the men’s busi- 
ness session. Questions relating to domestic con- 
yeniences and economies will be in order, as well 
as topics more specially connected with our spirit- 





ual improvement. To-day we talked about dress, 
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labor and health, and refreshed our minds with 
Mrs. Cragin’s example, and with the principles 
of our early devotion. It was the favorite wish 
of Mrs. Cragin, to dress ina manner pleasing to 
the Primitive Church. She sought their inspira- 
tion instead of consulting the fashions of the 
world. Dress is woman’s weakness—the spirit 
of dress which reigns in the world is pressing 
upon us like the atmosphere—we are exposed to 
its contagion and allurements in the much visit- 
ing we attract—it catches in the young; so we 
find occasion to wash ourselves from its influence 
from time to time. Much attention to dress re- 
quires much sewing, and that prevents persons 
engaging in more healthful industry, and thus be- 
comes a sad expense to their life as well as their 
treasury. To be simple in dress, and to associ- 
ate with the other sex in work, all we can, is our 
theory of health, beauty, and enjoyment. Eve- 
ning.—Talk about ‘old shoes.’ A general ex- 
hortation to economy from the financier, led to a 
special exhortation from Mr. V., to proper care of 
boots and shoes. He takes charge of our four 
hundred feet, and his unwearied faithfulness en- 
titles him to criticise and exhort, and make us as 
careful as he can. Where to put all our working 
boots, when we exchange them for slippers at 
night, has sometimes been a question of grave in- 
quiry among us. If any wonder at the difficulty, 
they should remember we have only one kitchen 
for some forty families. It is commodious, to be 
sure, but still there is no room about the stove 
for foreign trumpery, no shelves or little crannies 
and cubby-holes for your private perquisites. So 
some years ago a depot on purpose was provided 
ina back room. Shelves were boxed off, labeled, 
&c., and there is the proper place for your work- 
ing boots and shoes. Found elsewhere they are 
liable to be ‘ pounded,’ that is, sent to the shoe- 
shop. There was some complaint to-night of 
missing boots, but the testimony rendered it 
highly probable they were not put in their place. 
Mr. U. advertised his loss on the bulletin-board 
a day or two ago in the following orginal style: 
Notice. 
The mate tomy Boor 
Worn on t’other foot 
Is lost, strayed, or stol’n. 
I’ve used Burdick’s boot 
Upon the said foot, 
Until it is lame, and swollen. 





Now he who'll take pity, 
When reading this ditty, 
And bring back the boot, or send, 
Shall get a full measure 
Of similar pleasure, 
Some tire, from his very good friend, 
, C. MW. Us 
Mr. U. isa recent inmate, and discovered to-night 
he was not acquainted with the regulations, and 
had left his boots on doubtful ground, where one 
of then was appropriated one muddy day by a boy 
who was not very thoughtful to be sure, but who 
finding it where he did, took it as acommon con- 
venience, and so it was lodged in the children’s 
house.——Reported by the intendant of Poultry- 
dom to night, eggs for the month of April 6660. 
[We found another specimen of our home rhym- 
ing the other day ona writing table at the house, 
which we pocketed, and will produce here if the 
editor thinks 1t will do, as tolerable satire if not 
tolerable poctry. } 
The Glorious Right of Private Murder. 
A CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS TO THE TWELVE JURy- 
MEN WHO ACQUITTED SICKLES. 
Hurrah for virtue, law and right! 
What triumphs they sustain, sirs! 
Great Sickles stands, thrice worthy knight, 
Their credit to maintain sirs. 


Rejoice ye maids and matrons true, 
Shout for the ‘ Family altar! 

Our hero shows what zeal may do 
And yet escape the halter ! 


Oh glorious day, when Sickles bold, 
Asserts for each the right, sirs, 
To shoot his neighbor like a dog 
To save his ‘ honor’ bright, sirs! 


Round home, that dear delightfal place, 
What blessings must revolve, sirs, 

Now we can guard our women’s grace, 
With rifles and revolvers! 


Then cease, fanatics, your complaint, 
Your scruples are a libel ; 

Saint Absalom ’s our pattern saint, 
Is he not in the Bible? 


What's elsewhere said of throwing stones, 
Our Sickles may have read, sirs ; 

But in his case no stones were thrown, 
He put Key through with lead, sirs. 


Then throw your caps for home and fame 





And the domestic altar, 





For ‘ Derringers’ to guard the samc, 
And him who’s ’scaped the halter ! 
A. BORDER RUFFIAN, 

Thursday Evening, May 3.--H. J. Seymour 
gave a lecture on underdraining, of which he is 
an enthusiastic advocate. He claimed for it the 
very highest antiquity, carrying us back to the 
Creation, and showing that God was the first great 
drainer, when he commanded a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and said, ‘Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place, and let the dry land appear.’ But though 
the Creator did much, he has left enough for us 
to do, and we can go forward with the work of 
drawing off superfluous water and making ‘ dry 
land appear,’ under the full consciousness of his 
sympathy andaid. Mr. S. thinks that underdrain- 
ing is the next great achievement of civilized ag- 
riculture, following the perfection of the plow. 
We cannot persue him through his discussion, but 
the subject erlisted general interest. 


Communications. 








The following letter was received and should have 
appeared in our columns some time ago, but was 
accidentally mislaid. Its spirit and expression of 
faith and thanksgiving are, however, none the less 


welcome now: 
Keithsburg, Ill., Mar. 23, 1859. 


——My heart responds amen to your call for a 
home convention. I wish tounite with you all 
on the occasion, in praising God and his Son 
Jesus Christ, for the great gift of the Gospel, 
even Salvation from Sin. Alsofor its resulting 
concomitants and joys, that heretofore seemed to 
me—and yet seem to many—as distant and bare 
possibilities at best, but now have become de= 
monstrated realities. I rejoice with you, that 
Jesus Christ has been revealed to me, not merely 
as the announcer of a new and sublime code of 
ethics, noras the displayer of a beautiful and 
true, but impracticable life for my imitation, nor 
as an external and imaginary aid to assist me in 
imperfectly keeping the precepts of Moses, nor 
as a mere lifelesss abstraction called a ‘Christ 
principle,’ nor as an agent in an obscure legal 
transaction misnamed the atonement, but as 
that which is higher and more glorious than any 
and all of these: as the living and perfect embod- 
iment and personification of all high ideals and 
principles, and as the medium to the heart of 
man—to the center of his beinz—of that divine 
life which gives them birth and being in his own, 
and makes him one with God. I rejoice that } 
have found Jesus Christ in my own heart, a Say- 
ior from sin, and that I have begun in my expe- 
rience to enter upon the blessedness and salva- 
tion which he alone can give. [ have found the 
pearl of great price—the philosopher’s stone that 
transmutes all that it touches into gold—and for 
which I can well afford, in heart at least, to part 
with all that I have. Rosert Gray. 

Western Texas, April 3. 
I am thankful for the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as a Savior from sin, for the confession of 
Christ at the table, as a sanctifier of our food, 
and as a social Savior, s taught by brother John 
H. Noyes. Also, for the distinction that is made 
between law and gospel—for a true understand- 
ing of the doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, and for the 
hope of final victory over death. I sincerely con- 
fess my love and union with you all, and also 

with all believers that are scattered abroad. 

G,. Manuory. 

Putney, Vt., April, 1859. 

—I am thankful for the love of the truth that 
makes free from sin, and establishes my heart in 
righteousness and holiness, and tor Christ in me 
the Son of peace. Porty Pacmer. 





Westminister, Vt., April 18. 
I wish to unite with all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in an expression of praise and 
thanksgiving. I can say truly, God has given me 
a thankful, loving spirit ; and although I have many 
chastenings, he has caused me to feel and know 
they are for my good, and has given me his grace 
to comfort and sustain in all times of trouble. 1 
am truly thankful for the Circular ; it is a treas- 
ure tome. [ am thankful that God has put it in 
the hearts of his people to send it forth as a mes- 
sage of peace and love to enlighten and strengthen 

the weak. M. C. Crarg. 

A brother hands us the following: 

Oneida, May 2. 
Among the many things ‘ too numerous to 
mention,’ for which I have abundant cause for 
thankfulness, may be classed our Home-talks.— 
They seldom appear without imparting to me 
something that is really a help to me in my spirit- 
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ual experience. Some urgent truth or other, is 
sure to be gathered from them to serve in time of 
need. I must take this opportunity of adding 
my testimony to their usefulness in building us 
up in our most holy faith. I hope to see them 
all some day (ere long) gathered together in a 
shape convenient for reference, that is, bound to- 
gether in a durable volume. I hope also that 
they will continue to be dealt out to us in week- 
ly portions as usual. 

I wish also to join the chorus of praise that 
has been expressed through the medium of our 
paper for some time past, and I beg of all who da- 
bor on that paper to accept my hearty sympathy 
in their good work. Yours, for the advancement 
of the truth. R. 8 D. 

We have received several other communica- 
tions—expressions of thankfulness—which have 
not been exactly adapted to publication. The 
writers, however, will consider that they will not 
fail to receive a benefit from their expressions of 
{aith and thanksgiving, and are participants in the 
Home Convention, though their communications 
may not always appear in the paper. 





The following ode by Worpsworru is fine poetry, 
and shows the subtle power of language to express 
those thoughts, questions, and feelings after immor- 
tality, which have come in our silent hours to every 
one of us. It will bear attentive reading, and ap- 
pears to have been written in that bright, joyous 
season of the year which we are just now entering: 


Intimations of Immortality, from Recollections 
of Early Childhood. 
The Child is Father of the Man, 


And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


% 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The giory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
2. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose ; 
The Moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 
3. 


Now, while the Birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong: 
The Cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep: 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ;— 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts; thou happy 
Shepherd Boy! 
4. 
Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with youin your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel—I feelit all- 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are pulling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his mother’s arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there’s a tree of many one. 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
5. 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness ; 
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And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy : 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
6. 
Earth fills her lap with pleasure of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his Mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his Father’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or ‘a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his ‘* humorous stage” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her Equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 


8. 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy Being’s hight, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The Years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


9. 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence ; truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor ail that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
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And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
10. 
Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and Ye that play 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
4, 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts 1 feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret 
Even ‘more than when I tripped lightly as they: 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 





Chicago. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in a recent letter to the 


Independent gives the following entertaining de- 
scription of the young giant City of the West: 


It makes little différence how much one has 
traveled, or what he has seen, if he bas not 
beea in Chicago. He may have worn out his 
curiosity on every shore of the Mediterranean, 
and ransacked the interiors of each continent 
until there is nothing new or exciting; yet 
there is something in reserve for him which 
will excite the most jaded and sated surprise 
into new excitement. 

Of course, every business man will look 
upon Chicago as an immense mart, and will give 
tables of flour, wheat, meat, lumber, and what 
not, which are all very interesting to those in 
trade, but which most people care very little 
about. It would rather startle a man, how- 
ever, to come upon him suddenly with the 
aa eres statistics. Here is a city of one 

undred and thirty or forty thousand inhabit- 
ants (and a good many more, if you count all 
that have come and gone away). As you 
stand in its midst and see the surging of busi- 
ness, you can scarcely realize that in 1850 
there were but twenty-eight thousand, and that 


Chicago looks like a vast Railroad Freight 
Depot, and the people have that keen-eyed, 
restless, penetrating look which belongs to rail- 
road men. 

And yet, it is not to be supposed that there 
are no fine streets or noble buildings. One is 
struck with the magnitude, not only of its 
stores and business structures, but at the re- 
markably fine architectural effects which every 
day are ennobling the streets. Banks, church- 
es, ranges of stores and offices, aud public 
buildings there are ou every side, which need 
not fear comparison with New York or Boston. 
And if Chicago continues her present career, 
when finished she will be a city of no mean 
architectural repute. 

One thing is greatly in her favor—the admi- 
rable building material which she abundantly 
possesses. ‘The buff-colored Milwaukie brick 
and the straw-colored limestones produce the 
most charming effects upon the eye. Nothing 
can exceed the exquisite beauty of buildings 
made of this buff stone. The eye swims in it 
as in a bath of color. I am never tired of 
looking at it. And it gives an indescribable 
cheerfulness to the confusion of the tumbled 
up and duwn strects of Chicago. The bricks 
are so nearly of the same color that brick 
buildings can be faced with stone without that 
shock to the eye produced by marble or brown- 
stone and red brick. A large church com- 
posed of these building materials, would sur- 
in beauty cither marble or common stone. 

iven that fine stone of which‘ The Times? 
office building is composed, must rank second 
to this exquisite stone of Chicago. Though 
the Caen stone most nearly resembles, it does 
not equal it. 


oo 








grim and cold for common buildings. Brown- 
stone, well selected for color and standing 
among other kinds of material, is good. But 
a this effect, building after building, 
through long streets, it grows dull to the eye 
and beavy. The same is true of marble, 
which lights up a neighborhood if there be but 
oue or two structures composed of it; but if, 
as in Phiiadelphia, it predominates, it pro- 
duces a kind of architectural pallor. We 
think the eye would bear more of these very 
delicate yellows than of any other color that 
we know, except the old-fashioned, honest red. 
This is a real brick ! 

The city of Chi stood upon ground 
which was both flat and low, aud several grades 
have been adopted to remedy the evil. But 
the latest and supposed final grade is now 
established, and the whole city is to be raised 
from five to eight feet! First the streets are 
raised, and then the houses are pulled up to 
level afterwards. And no tongue can describe 
the state of a city where is going on at onec 
the buildmg of sewers, the raising of grades, 
and the screwing up of all the houses, inter- 
mixed with an enormous business, which butts 
and pushes and dodges through all manner of 
obstacles in the most surprising manner! But 
it is the sidewalk that gives you the most ori- 
ae views of possibilities. 

rick, or stone, or plank, and the grade of the 
sidewalk varies, we should think, in some ter 
or fifteen different degrees. First is one at 
the old level, five or six feet below the grade of 
the street, and you walk down there inside of 
a curb or coffer-dam, with your head on a level 
with the horses feet in the street. But right 
in the middle of a block shall be one store built 
to the new grade, and the sidewalk looms 
above your head some five or six feet, to which 
you rise by steps six or eight, and proceed the 
width of the single store. But beyond that 
you go down half way as far as before, for a 
few steps, thea you go up one step, walk ten 
paces, go down two steps, next up three, down 
six, up two, then up two more, then down 
eight, then up an inclined plane, then mount 
into an inclosed board walk suspended over an 
awful chasm where men are screwing up an 
enormous building. 

And if there is a possible modification of six 
feet, through the instrumentality of stairs, 
steps, inclined planes, or perpendiculars; if 
there is a possible catalogue of stretches, 
jumps, slips, steps, tumbles, or toe-stubbing 
plunges, that is not exhausted in the extraordi- 
nary varities of Lake street, Randolph street, 
or Clark street, then we marvel yet more than 
ever before at the infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter and distance! Some waggish editors of 
neighboring rival cities say that a genuine Chi- 
cago man may be known abroad, as a sailor is 
off from ship, by certain mysterious efforts to 
step up invisible stairs, or by an accommoda- 
ting of himself on a smooth side-walk to im- 
aginary obstacles. 

But these are only temporary troubles, and 
when Chicago gets fairly on to her new po- 
sition, she will be a comely city as well as a 
‘tremendous place for business.”” And now, 
the process which is going on has one element 
of great interest, viz., the raising of brick 
and stone houses. Not that the lifting of brick 
houses is a new thing. But if screwing up 
whole blocks at once, and lifting a whole 
street, is not new in fact, it is now to me.— 
Buildings of brick or stone, one hundred and 
fifty feet by two hundred, and five stories high, 
are raised eight feet or ten, without a crack or 
the displacement of a single thing. A hotel 
contracts to be lifted up. In a short time two 
thousand screws are under it, and little by little 
the house rises. Nothing is changed within. 
The kitchen cooks, the dining-room eats, the 
bar drinks, and all the rooms smoke, as if 
nothing was going on! A block of stores and 
<a et this new process of growth, and 
all the tenants maintain their usual functions ; 
and, except the outrageous heaps of dirt and 
piles of lumber, everything goes on as before. 
The plank into the door gets a little steeper 
every day. But goods come in and go out, 
and customers haunt the usual places. 

It is worth a visit to Chicago to see a new 
method of digging a city out of the mud, and 
in a great deal better state of preservation than 
Pompeii aud Herculaneum when dug out of the 
ashes. 

We ore sure, if one will stand in this young 
city und take in its relations to this great North- 
west ; look back upoa the almost miracle of its 
growth ; attempt to divine its sure-coming fu- 
ture greatness, and to estimate or comprehend 
the vastuess and variety ef its wares and pro- 
duce—that he will be satisfied that more im- 
agination is requived to comprehend facts than 
fancies. A drama, a novel, are simple com- 
pared with the complexity of a living city. 





LEtTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—T. 





For forts and magazines, granite has a rug- 





ged and stern effect, eminently fit ; but it is too 
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